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PREFACE 

It never would have occurred to me to publish this 
volume had not several of my honored colleagues 
urged me to do so. Even then I hesitated, and prob- 
ably would have given up altogether the idea of pub- 
lication, but for the action of the Faculty, which was 
taken in my absence, and was communicated to me in 
the following note: 

" Unioit Thbologicaii Sbm inart, 

"New York, February 5, 1902. 

"To the Rev. Dr. Thomas S. Hastings. 
"Deab Db. Hastings: 

"At a meeting of the Faculty of this Seminary, held 
this date, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

^Eesolvedj That Dr. Hastings be earnestly re- 
quested to prepare for publication, if he can do so 
without too heavily taxing his time and strength, a 
volume of addresses, containing among others particu- 
larly those given before the students during his term 
of o£Sce as President of the Seminary.' 

"I have the honor to transmit the action of the 
Faculty, and to subscribe myself, 

^TTours very truly, 

"(Signed) Chas. E. Qillbtt, 

''Secretary of the Faculty/' 



viii PREFACE 

In my affectionate regard and respect for my col- 
leagaesy with whom I have worked bo long and so 
pleasantly^ I could not disregard their request. 

Many of the addresses to which the Faculty refers 
were never written, and of these I have no memoranda 
sufficient to enable me to reproduce them. 

In this collection I have ventured to place at the 
beginning my Inaugural Address, which was published 
when delivered, but which had of necessity only a very 
small circulation. It is included here as a fitting pre- 
lude of what follows. Some of these addresses were 
given at the opening of the Seminary year; and some 
of them at the "Monthly Devotional Services, under 
the Direction of the Faculty," when it devolved upon 
me to lead, and some of them are farewell words to 
successive classes graduated during my Presidency. 

To the more formal addresses I have ventured to 
add some of the short talks at the morning chapel 
services. These were always extemporaneous; but, on 
my return from the chapel, I wrote out what I had 
said, in order that I might refer to the memoranda, 
and so avoid repetition. 

I have gathered what I could, and present the results 
in this volume, hoping only that they may prove of 
interest to some of my old friends, and to some of my 
former and present students. 

Thomas S. Hastings. 
Union Theological Seminary. 
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THE MINISTER AND HIS WORK 

The chair of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology is 
between learning and life — ^to reconcile and harmo^ 
nize the two. The tenden^ of learning is to isolate, 
and to disqualify for practical sympathy with common 
life. In the corriculnm, both of the college and of 
the seminary, there is always the danger that the 
scholastic will absorb the human, so that in proper^ 
tion to the gain in knowledge will be the loss in wis- 
dom and in practical facility and force. Never was 
the demand so great as now for the highest order of 
learning in the Christian ministry, and therefore never 
was the danger so great as now that the manhood of 
the students will not be levelled with their learning. 
There may be as much of real avarice in the getting 
of knowledge as there ever was in tlie getting of money ; 
and the blight and curse will be the same in the one 
case as in the other. It is greed, not gold, which kills 
souls. It matters little what is the object of greed, 
whether it be wealth, honor, or knowledge, it is the 
selfishness in it which makes it corrosive and deadly. 
The more some men know, the less they are; they bend 
and stagger under the load they carry, and cannot 
move or walk with manly freedom and spirit. Of one 
of the non-jurists Lord Macaulay wrote: "He had 
perused innumerable volumes in various languages. 
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and had indeed acquired more learning than his 
slender faculties were able to bear. The small intel- 
lectual spark which he possessed was put out by the 
fuel/' Knowledge should equip and not burden. It 
depends on the motive with which it is sought^ and on 
the lise to which it is put, whether scholarship shall be 
to the student power or paralysis. There cannot be 
too much knowledge — ^the more the better; but there 
may be too little life. 

To level and assimilate the two, learning and life — 
that is the difficulty; yet that is the necessity. The 
heart and the brain are peers; and the throb of the 
one must keep time with that of the other, only — ^the 
throb of the heart must be warmer and stronger than 
that of the brain. 

To guide and stimulate the students in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, is the work of my honored col- 
leagues. To instruct in the art of bringing that knowl- 
edge to bear in its full force on human life, is the 
work to which I have been called. It is a great work, 
and difficult, and one in which the teacher must, first 
of all, lose himself, that he may find the individuality 
of each student, and aid in securing to each separately 
the development of his best possibilities. The stu- 
dents must be separated as well as classified, that the 
teacher may know and cultivate in each that which to 
him is natural. 

But what is it to be natural ? The ready and com- 
mon answer is: "It is to be yourself." But that 
necessitates another question, ^^What is it to be your- 
self ?" This brings us directly to my theme: ^'8elf 
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— lU Meanings, and Us Relations to the Character 
and to the Work of the Christian Minister/' 

1. Self — What are Us meanings? Let us go back 
to the question just now asked, ''What is it to be your- 
self!" The word is ambiguous, and is often used 
without intelligent discrimination. There are two 
selves — ^the one hereditary and initial, the other ideal 
and ultimate. "Be yourself* — that must refer to the 
ideal self; otherwise it enjoins inertia and forbids 
progress. When Bourdaloue was probing the con- 
science of Louis XIV, applying to him the words of 
St. Paul, and intending to paraphrase them, 'Tor the 
good that I would, I do not; but the evil which I would 
not, that I do" — ^"I find two men in me" — ^the King 
interrupted the great preacher with the memorable 
exclamation, "Ah I these two men — ^I know them well." 
Bourdaloue answered: ^'It is already something to 
know them. Sire; but it is not enough — one of the two 
must perish." Now between these two selves — ^the one 
primary, the other ultimate — ^are all the aspiration and 
study, all the toil and battle of true and noble living. 
We start from and mih the one self, and move toward 
the other — from, because escape from self is the only 
salvation ; wUh, because in the primary self is, in part 
at least, l^e capital upon which the business of life is 
conducted ; in it are the materials and implements and 
weapons for the work and the warfare. There is often 
confusion of mind in thinking and speaking of self, 
because this distinction is not made. To be natural--^ 
that may mean either to be your primary or your ulti- 
mate self. If the former, then it implies that original 
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depravity shall have full sway: all the black drops in 
the blood shall be dominant; it means that the original 
self 9 with its inherited and acquired tendencies^ shall 
refuse culture^ reject discipline, and defy rules. It is 
assumed that art and nature are antagonists, but really 
they are coadjutors. Art confronts nature disordered 
and distracted by the deep inworking of sin. In 
nature, thus deranged, art seeks to find the key-note 
whereto the lost harmonies may be readjusted. Dis- 
cipline and rules aim at the natural, not at the artificial. 
But is the natural the real? or is it the ideal? Our 
theology answers the question, and answers it per^ 
emptorily: The natural is the ideal, the ultimate; it 
is not that which we have and are, but that which we 
pray and hope to have and to become. Individuality is 
sacred, but then it includes the possibilities, and not 
merely the actualities. No two natures are alike, and 
yet all have a common origin and a common end. Made 
in the image of Ood — ^between that beginning and the 
end stands God made in the image of man, requiring 
of each believing soul, and promising to each, a fuller 
image of Ood, and a more complete likeness to Gkxi, as 
the only true consummation of redeemed life. There 
are two ways of looking at the Christ, one of which is 
full of discouragement, and the other full of lofty cheer 
and noblest hope. Castillo was long ranked as the finest 
of Spanish artists. In his later years, when he first 
saw a Murillo, he studied the marvellous canvas long 
and earnestly, and then exclaimed, '^Castillo is no 
more 1" That was the despair of egotism. When Cor^ 
reggio first looked upon a Baphael, thrilled with a sense 
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of the high possibilities of his art, he exclaimed, '^And 
ly too, am an artist !" So you may look at the Christ, 
the superlative Man, and be overwhelmed with despair ; 
or you may see in Him not only what you ought to be, 
but rather what you Aall be, and with sublime hope and 
with deepest meaning you may exclaim, ^'And I, too, 
am a man I" Not merely the imperative in the Christ, 
but also the pramissive, our manhood needs to feeL 
And this points us forward, and calls us from the 
natural egotism of introspection to that outreaching of 
the soul, which finds hope and inspiration in the QtreaX 
Object of our faith. 

I am already touching the boundaries of the second 
part of my subject The needed discriminations have 
been made with reference to the meanings of selfy so 
that the word will not be misunderstood in our farther 
use of it ; and now we are to consider: 

2. The relations of self, {htis understood^ to the 
character of the Christian minister. 

Personal character is the basis of power, influence, 
and success in the ministry. Quintilian gives this as 
Cato's significant definition: ''An orator is a good 
man, skilled in speaking.'' Goodness is the vital 
thing; it is the necessary foundation of sacred elo- 
quence. Spiritual power xdtimates in character. What 
you are, limits what you say. An old mediseval 
proverb puts this tersely: "If a man's life is light- 
ning, his words will be thunders." * Piety varies in 
quality quite as much as in degree. It may be hard, 
cold, formal, and darl^ or it may be bright, warm, 
* " Ot^uB viia ftUffOTf verifa ianitrua." 
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freehy full of hope and joy, and so of all elements that 
are most persuasive and magnetic. If a man walk in 
the shadow of himself, it is because he walks with his 
back to the sim. If the life is mainly a communion 
with self, then it must be meagre and dark, for the 
true light is not in self, but in Christ. The vision of 
the soul must not turn in upon itself to study the size 
and quality of its own "spiritual retina" ; vision is not 
for introspection. Carlyle says, "Gaze steadily into 
your candle-light, and the sun himself will be invisi- 
ble.** All the glory of power, of inspiration, of prom- 
ise is, not in self, but in the Christ. The primal self 
is that one burden which no man can carry; it must 
be utterly surrendered, or the soul be crushed with 
the awful load. But if self be surrendered for the 
Christ to carry, then the unburdened spirit will have 
liberty and elasticity, peace and power in the Lord. 
The piety of the ministry needs this elimination of 
self, and this full substitution of the Christ, in order 
to be of that fine and high quality which will be elo- 
quent and persuasive beyond any mere words which 
human lips can utter. We need manly piety in the 
ministry, free from the cringing and the cant which 
oome mainly of the intrusiveness of self; not such 
piety, to borrow another's phrase, as is "always send- 
ing one to his mirror, that he may examine his moral 
toilet" We need such manhood — ^brave, broad, rich, 
strong, and tender — as can be had only by high fellow- 
ship with the one perfect manhoood. In the true min- 
ister self is out of sight, and Ood and man fill the hori- 
zon; Ood and man — God as motive, man as object 
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We are told of Phidias that '%e carved like one who 
had seen Zeus 1" And we know that the one secret of 
the snblimitj of Moses's manhood is, that '^e endured 
as seeiEig Him Who is invisible.'' It is noticeable that 
in all relations where the divine and the human come 
together^ the tendency of the former times was, so to 
bring the divine to the front as almost to hide the 
human; while the reaction of our times shows a ten- 
dency so to bring the human to the front as to hide 
the divine. This is seen not only in the treatment the 
Bible and the Christ have received, but also in the way 
in which the Christian ministry has been r^arded. A 
just balance between the divine and the human is that 
which is needed. The human writers may be recog- 
nized in the Holy Scriptures without making them less 
holy — ^without imperilling their supreme authority as 
the infallible Word of God. The full and beautiful hu- 
manity in Jesus Christ may be owned and felt without 
lessening our deep sense of His true Godhood. So in 
the ministry^ we may and should maintain its divine 
authority; and yet the minister should be most hur 
man in his attitude toward his fellow-men. This fine 
tribute, which Lowell paid to his friend Agassiz, one 
could wish mi^t be fairly earned by every minister : 

He wissohnmanl whether strong or weak. 
Ear from his kind he neither sank nor soared, 
Bnt sate an equal guest at ereiy board ; 

No beggar ever felt him oondesoend ; 
No prince presume ; for still himself he bare 
At manhood's simple level, and where'er 

He met a stranger, there he left a friend. 
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The human and the divine should so interblend in 
the ministerial character as to make it in the highest 
sense Christly. We must understand that self-culture 
means not only self-discipline, but also and equally self- 
denial; not only self-development, but also and equally 
self-conqueBt. Pagan and classic wisdom culminated 
in the familiar Delphic motto, v&Oi amwrip, but 
Christian wisdom started and continues and conquers 
with this mottx), Tt&0i Xpurrip. The difference be- 
tween the two is radical and vital, and has to do with 
the very foundations of Christian character, determin- 
ing alike its quality and its degree. Against this saying 
of Juvenal, ''E coelo descendity FvAOi mavrSp/^ Cole- 
ridge recorded his protest in these striking lines: 

Tim3i ovavriSr— and is this the prime 

And hesYen-sprong adage of the olden time ? 

Say, oaast then make thyself? Learn first that trade. 

Haply thou may'st know what thyself hast made. 

What hast thon, man, that thon dar'st call thine own? 

What is there in thee, man, that oan be known? 

Dark flnxion, all nnflzable by thought, 

A phantom dim of past and fatnre wrought, 

Vain mster of the worm, life, death, sonl, olod. 

Ignore thyself and strtre to know thy God. 

If here it be objected that true humility, that radical 
virtue, can be cultivated only by self-Imowledge, the 
answer is easy. Humility comes not by introspection 
but by that aspiration in which self is lost to sight and 
"Qod is all and in alL'* In Christian biography those 
are the best and humblest souls that have most looked 
up, and been most absorbed in God. The knowledge 
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of self is the knowledge of the sinful and the fragmen- 
taiy; the knowledge of God is the knowledge of the 
perfect and the ultimate. Model, motive, inspiration, 
and power are all in God, and not in self. Character 
must root itself in the infinite; its growth cannot 
be self-fed or self-sustained. Self-lifting is out of 
the question as much spiritually as it is physically; we 
must lay hold on that which is outside and above us, 
if we would rise higher. Goethe says, ^^ie and b&- 
ocHue; for so long as this is not accomplished, thou art 
but a troubled guest upon an earth of gloom." St. Paul 
puts the matter in the most forcible way: '^Kevertbe- 
less I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me." Ego- 
tism, self-seeking, self-consciousness, and all subtle 
shades of selfism are fatal to ministerial power. Above 
aU men, the Christian minister needs that high and 
fine quality of character which comes only to the brain 
and heart which are freed of self and filled and fasci- 
nated with Christ. 

8. Wliat has been said of the character of (he 
ChrisOa/n minister^ leads us on to speak of the relor 
tions of my theme to the ministerial work. 

The Christian minister— there are these elements in 
his composition: the man, the student, the preacher, 
the pastor. I have spoken of the man in treating of 
the character of the minister; but there is one pre- 
liminary thing that belongs here. Enthusiasm — ^not 
merely emotional and fitful, but deep, principled 
enthusiasm — ^is necessary to all good and great work; 
and no one needs it more than the minister, as stu- 
dent, preacher, and pastor. One must hide himself 
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in Christ to find and feel the tme enthnsiasm for 
humanity; you cannot find it by inlook, nor by out- 
look, but only by uplook. It comes not by the pathos 
of the appeal of man's deep want and woe ; it comes not 
by the cold process of logic, or by the slow, cahn method 
of thou^t; no, no, this high enthusiasm comes only 
as you stand by the cross of Jesus Christ; for of aU 
summits Calvary is the highest; it is the most com- 
manding and the most inspiring view-point this side 
of heaven. There you see the two infinities, divine love 
and human need. There God is realneed, and there man 
is realized ; Ood in His holiness, His condescension and 
compassion — ^man in his awful guilt and peril No 
humanitarian sentimentalism is thus induced, but a 
settled principled enthusiasm. And such enthusiasm 
will never bum out ; but it will consume all selfish am- 
bitions, and give perpetual light and wannth and 
power. The soul thus kindled cannot hide behind ram- 
parts nor cower in trenches ; it will go forth free, brave, 
and glad, and find that in Christian living the true 
defence is aggression. It has been remarked concern- 
ing the life of Jesus that ^^e was never guarding Him- 
self, but alway invading the lives of othen with His 
holiness. The force with which His character and love 
flowed out upon the world kept back more strongly 
than any granite wall of prudent caution could have 
done, the world from pressing in on Him. His life was 
like an open stream that keeps the sea from flowing into 
it by the eager force with which it flows down into the 
sea." * That covers a great deal. Thus the personality 

* SennoDfl, Phillips Brooks, p. 188. 
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of the minister can be a power only as it is not projected, 
but sunk and hidden by the earnestness with which he 
sees God and man* 

But the minister is not only a man, he is also a stu- 
dent; he must be this, or he is nothing. The minister 
who is indolent, unstudious^ and unscholarly, dishonors 
God, discredits the ministry, and destroys himself. But 
with what purpose and spirit should the minister 
study t The knowledge we need is not all in books, in 
men, or in things; but it is primarily in Christ Jesus, 
the incarnate Truth. St Paul had behind him all the 
treasures of dassio literature; behind him were the 
academy and the porch; behind him were Socrates and 
Plato and Aristotle ; while he himself was rich in the 
spoils of the splendid schools of Tarsus ; and yet, hear 
him : '^I count all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus, my Lord.*' More to 
me, in depth of significance, than all his noble scholar- 
ship, is the fact that when Hermann Witsius entered 
upon his professorship in Leyden in 1698, the theme of 
his inaugural was '*De Theohgo Modesto/* The 
preacher must be a student, not to satisfy a scholarly 
appetite, not to gain for the sake of gain, not to secure 
for himself respect and admiration, not to serve the 
Church, the school, the system, but to honor God in the 
salvation and service of men. The Bible must have 
the first place among the preacher's books. It must be 
not only harvested and gleaned on its surface, but 
mined in its depths. The student must be saturated 
with its spirit, equipped with its tools, and armed with 
its weapons. He must find in God's Word the word 
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for the people^ that he may come before them, and go 
among them bo rich in divine treasures that he may be 
always giving to the himgry immortality around him 
which is ever crying out for the bread of heaven. In 
many ways and most absolutely, does the level of the 
study determine the level of the pulpit. As water will 
not rise higher than its source, so is it with the spiritual 
power of the preacher; its source, under Ood, is in his 
study; and that must be not a library only, but also a 
sanctuary, with its pulpit, its altar, and its Shekinah 
always invisible, but always real and dominant In the 
minister, both as a man and as a student, there must 
be transparent simplicity and purity, unmixed with 
earthliness and selfism, so that the light which is from 
above, may penetrate the depths of his soul, to be re- 
flected to the minds and hearts of men. Mr. Buskin,* 
by an elaborate and convincing argument, shows that 
on clear water near the eye there are and can be no 
shadows — ^no shadows of cloud, mountain, or forest, but 
only reflections. IJpon turbid and muddy waters, like 
those of the Rhine, because there is so much earthy 
matter in them, there are indeed shadows ; but never 
upon waters that are clear. How true that is of men ! 
There are no shadows on childlike and transparent 
souls, they only reflect the glories of heaven ; but turbid 
souls, full of self and earthliness — they, like muddy 
waters, are always darkly shadowed. 

Now let us follow the student to the pulpit and think 
of him as a preacher. Even before he begins to speak, 
unconscious influence exhales from his look, his atti- 
* Arrows of the Chsae, p. 191 seq. 
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tade, his whole maimer. At once he conciliates and 
attracts, or provokes and antagonizes. If he show in 
his look a modest respect for his hearers, and a becom- 
ing sense of the solemnity and responsibility of his 
position, the hearts of the people will open toward him ; 
bnt any sign of self-confidence or of self -consciousness 
will break the spelL The people will hear all and bear 
anything when they see that the preacher has not come 
before them to dogmatize or to display himself, but is 
intent only on their good. I have tried to show that 
the personal character of the preacher should have 
this two-f oldness — God so realized, and man so realized, 
that self is lost in their absorbing claims and interests. 
I need not farther uige that the preacher should come 
to the pxdpit with a sermon carefully and studiously pre- 
imred, the best fruit of his prayers and studies. I shall 
presume that enough has been said with reference to 
the matter of discourse to admit of my speaking only 
of the manner. It is due to Christ, in whose name we 
preach; it is due to the truth; it is due to the people 
that the Word should lose nothing, but gain as much 
as possible by the manner of its presentation. It is 
said of the times of the Benaissance that ^'Falsehood 
in a Ciceronian dialect had no opposers, truth in patois 
no listeners.'^ * It is saddening to the last degree to 
see so many in the ministry who, though excellent and 
scholarly men, fail utterly to command the attention 
of the people, simply because, though they know what 
to say, they do not know how to say it; they have ab- 
solutely no culture of voice or manner. The common 

• Stones of Venice, iii, 61. 
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neglect of such coltnie is marrellous and nnaooonnt- 
able. "Sow and then, but very rarely, one hears preach- 
ing which is nothing but rhetoric and elocution. It is 
needless to say that such preaching is beneath contempt. 
Nothing but rhetoric and elocution I It reminds me of 
this withering sarcasm with which Thackeray disposes 
of Geoi^ lY: *H try and take him to pieces^ and find 
silk stockings, padding, stays, a coat with frogs, and a 
fur collar, a star and blue ribbon, a pocketrhandker- 
diief prodigiously scented, one of Truefitt's nutty 
brown wigs reeking with oil, a set of teeth, a huge, black 
stock, underwaistooats, more underwaistcoats, and then 
— ^nothing." * 

But on that point I need say no more in this pres- 
ence and in this scholarly atmosphere. 

In general, as it has been well and often declared, 
the preacher's manner should always be such that the 
hearers will not think of it or of him, but only of the 
truth. Y^t in order to attain this, which is certainly the 
perfection of manner, there must be the most careful 
and judicious culture. Mr. Emerson says : ''The poet 
Saadi tells us that a person with a disagreeable voice 
was readiEig the Koran aloud, when a holy man, pass- 
ing by, asked what was his monthly stipend. He 
answered, ^Nothing at alL' 'But, then, why do you 
take so much trouble V He replied, 'I read for the sake 
of Ood.' The other rejoined, Tor God's sake do not 
read, for if you read the Koran in this manner you will 
destroy the splendors of Islamism !' " f How much 

*The Four (Georges, p. 00. 

t Letters and Social Aims, p. 108. 
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have the Bible and the hymn-book and Christian truth 
suffered from men who neither know how to read or 
speak ! But when, in the same connection, Mr. Emer- 
son says: '^In the Church I call him only a good 
reader who can read sense and poetry into any hymn in 
the hymn-book/' we may well question the fairness of 
such a test under the existing condition of our hym- 
nology. How much tiiere is in the voice lliat betrays, 
like the countenance, the character, and the degree of 
refinement and culture! Socrates said to a youth dis- 
tinguished for personal beauty, '^Speak, that I may 
see thee I" There are voices that grate and grind and 
rasp the sensibilities ; and there are those that court and 
caress the ear, and are sweet as Apollo's lute. There 
may be smiles or tears in a voice. One need not go far 
to detect what Hawthorne calls 'The chronic croak, 
the voice dyed black." * Fine speaking is the broadest 
and finest of the fine arts; it is architecture, music, 
statuary, and painting, all in one. It is architecture, 
for it has construction, form, proportion, symmetry, 
perspective; it is music that thrills and lifts souls like 
a noble symphony; it is statuary, for it has pose, atti- 
tude, gesture, which the cold marble might well envy; 
it is painting, for it pictures with every variety of 
color, and every delicacrjr of touch, what pencil and can- 
vas can never at their best portray. Surely this broad- 
est and finest of the fine arts deserves much of that 
patient study and laborious devotion which are so 
readily and generously conceded to all the other arts. 
I know well the common objection which has been so 
* House of the Seren Gkibles, p. 140. 
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decisive^ and has wrought such wide-spread mischief 
in the past. We are told that all culture which has 
respect to manner in the pulpit, will make only arti- 
ficial speakers; and the preacher above all things should 
be himself, and should be natural. The utter folly of 
that objection will at once be apparent, if jou will here 
recall and apply the distinctions made in the early part 
of this address. ^To be yourself/' in the sense of this 
objection, is to be certainly and entirely wrong, i.e., 
as already indicated, it is to be just what your natiye 
depravity may make you ; "to be yourself' in the true 
and higher sense, as I tried to show, is to work and to 
struggle from your primal self toward your ideal self. 
So also to '^ natural" you must reach a high and dis- 
tant goaL It is very true that, at the first, rules pro- 
duce constraint and artificiality, but with labor and 
patience they settle into principles and form habits, 
and so are merged into what seem like intuitions. 
Bules are rounds of the ladder by which one climbs; 
when he has reached the height, he leaves the ladder, 
but keeps the elevation. Bules are masters until by 
obedience of them they are converted into servants. 
And that transformation is accomplished only when 
you have so wrought them into your own nature that 
you conform to them unconsciously. And then, and so, 
you are at length yourself and have become at last 
natural. The old Latin saying is here abundantly true, 
''Sumvna are artem superare/* * 

A minister is to be not only a preacher, but a pastor. 
In order to this he should never be a place-seeker. The 

* This is better than the kindred saying : ** Ara ut cda/re airUmJ* 
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world is always full of open doors for honest and self- 
sacrificing workers ; doors which Christ opens for such 
workers, and which no man can shut. There is a quaint 
old proverb that is pertinent and suggestive here, ''A 
stone that is fit for the wall will not be left in the road* 
way/' The selfHseeker may find a place, but he can- 
not fill or keep it. Let the place find you, and you will 
both fit and fill it There is wisdom in this saying of 
Confucius, ^'I am not concerned that I have no place ; 
I am concerned how I may fit myself for one. I am not 
concerned that I am not known; I seek to be worthy 
to be known." The pastoral relation is one of the most 
delicate, beautiful, and delightful, as it is one of the 
most difficult, laborious, and responsible among all the 
relations of life. It is fruitful only of pain and bitter 
disappointment to the self-seeker; but to him who, in 
self-abnegation, seeks Christ and souls, it is fruitful 
of the purest joys and of the finest and highest rewards. 
How true in all these relations we have been consider- 
ing is the Master's word, ^^He that findeth his life shall 
lose it, and he that loseth his life for My sake shall 
find it" 

In conclusion I cannot resist the temptation to repeat 
the words of the gifted Bobertson, in one of his last 
published sermons: ^The minister of Christ is but a 
herald to prepare His coming; and then, and only then, 
has he done his work when he has endeavored to detach 
trust and admiration from himself and to fasten them 
upon Jesus Christ; and when he feels that he is be- 
coming every day less and less necessary to those whom 
he has taught, because he has imparted to them all he 
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knows and led them to the everlaating fountain which 
shall never be exhausted. The very spirit of the 
Christian ministry consists in these words, ^He must 
increase, but I must decrease'; I fulfil my course; it 
will soon be done ; I point to Christ" * 

Suffer me a few words of personal allusion. To 
be associated with such honored men as my colleagues, 
so widely known, revered, and loved; to occupy a chair 
which the rare and symmetrical, the gifted and grace* 
ful spirit of Dr. William Adams dignified and adorned, 
is a responsibility before which one might well shrink. 
If it did not seem to be the call of God that has sum- 
moned me hither, I would dare to be afraid, and to 
refuse the high task which is before me. God help me 
to seek not myself, but His glory in the good of those 
He may aid me to teacL 

* The Human Bace, and other Sermons, p. 118. 
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LUTHER AS A PREACHER 

In studying Luther as a preacher, the first thing that 
strikes one is the humility with which he shrank from 
the work of the pulpit. He said to his superior who 
was urging him to preach: *^0y no; it is no slight 
thing to speak before men in the place of God." 
Yielding reluctantly at last, he said to Staupitz : ^'Ah I 
doctor, by doing this you deprive me of life. I shall 
not be able to hold out three months." It was only the 
natural flhrinking of a great soul from a great respon- 
sibility. The mighty men are the modest men. 

He began to preach in an old wooden chapel, 30 feet 
by 20. For a beginning it was large enough for a large 
man; it was too small for a small man. The new 
preacher ''could not be hid." The full man had a full 
church. After this hesitant beginning, almost every 
day for weeks together Luther was in the pulpit. Dur- 
ing Lent he often preached twice, and sometimes thrice 
a day, besides keeping up his daily academical lectures. 
He condemned a certain minister as luxurious and lazy, 
because on a salary of about $200 a year he preached 
only twice a week. 

Luther's physical qualifications for preaching were 
exceptionaL He had an iron constitution; strength, 
force and grace. He had a clear, ringing, flexible 
voice, which could be stirring as a bugle, or soothing as 
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a lute. He had audi eyes as magnetuse and master 
men. He oonld look through his eyes and wUh them; 
thej were deep beyond fathoming; they were quick, 
sharp, piercing; they could flame with passionate 
fierceness, flash with lofty inspiration, or flow with 
tenderest tears. 

Luther's intellectual qualifications for preaching 
were remarkable for their symmetry and comprehen- 
siveness. It would not be difficult to name one and 
another preacher who excelled him in one and another 
respect; but it would be impossible to name one who in 
all respects was his equal Comparing him with other 
preachers, Melanchthon bears this testimony: '^One is 
an interpreter, one a logician, another an orator, affluent 
and beautiful in speedi, but Luther is all in alL'' If 
you distrust Melanchthon's enthusiasm for his friend, 
hear the later and calmer verdict of Mr. Froude, who 
says of Luther: '^In mother wit, in elasticity, in force 
and imaginative power, he was as able a man as ever 
lived." Like all great preachers Luther was mi^ty 
in the Scriptures. He found in the Bible his food and 
his drink; his life and his light; his tools and his 
weapons. He was always a student, but always with 
his eye upon duty as well as upon truth, upon man as 
well as upon God. 

Of Luther's epiritudl qualifications for preaching it 
would be difficult to say enougL He was greatly af- 
fected by the spiritualily and fervor of the sermons 
of Tauler. His religious experiences were extraordi- 
nary in depth and in vividness. He lived under the 
speU of the infinities and the eternities; he heard the 
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inaudible; he saw the inyisible; he handled the in- 
tangible ; and aooording to the old proverb, 'lie turned 
men's ears into eyes." When charged -with harshness 
and severity he said: '^I can easily cut a willow or a 
hazel wand with my trencher-knife, but for a hard oak 
a man must use the axe.'' He was master of different 
methods; he knew how to fence and how to strike hard 
blows; he could wield either a Damascus blade, or a 
battle-axe. Heine says: '^e was not only the tongue, 
but the sword of his time. Sometimes he was wild as 
the storm that uproots the oak, and then again he was 
gentle as the zephyr that dallies with the violet" He 
knew his times. He did not preach classical sermons^ 
mediseval sermons, or nineteenth-century sermons ; but 
such as were precisely suited to his own day. With 
keen, longing eyes he looked into the present, and aimed 
his sermons, not at graves, nor at clouds, but at living 
men. Behind and in every sermon was the man, full 
of faith, full of power, full of tenderness and symr 
pathy; and his great true heart pulsed in every word 
he uttered. He knew well how to choose his language. 
He could utter words that would toll on and on, and 
thrill the world with their music like a new evangeL 
He could speak words that went like bullets swift and 
straight to their mark; or such as burst like shells amid 
his foes. Hot, hissing words he had for those who 
merited his scorn; or gentle, drawing, soothing words 
for those who needed persuading or comforting. 

In this great preacher, as in all who fill the pulpit 
and lift the people, self was subordinated and Christ 
was supreme. He said: '^My true disciples do not be- 
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lieve in Luther but in Jesus Christ.'' At the gates of 
Wittenberg, starting on foot on his perilous journey 
to Augsburg, when the crowd of his friends (assembled 
to bid him farewell) shouted: "Luther forever," he 
replied: "Christ forever I" Again he said: "Those 
are mj best friends who think the worst of me. I can- 
not allow myself to be praised either by you or by any 
man, for all praise of man is vain, and only that which 
comes from God is true." In his preaching he was to 
the last degree simple. He said: "I want the common 
people and children and servants to understand me." 
And again he said: "Cursed are all preachers that in 
church aim at high or hard things." He was as dili- 
gent as he was versatile. The prodigious task of trans- 
lating the Scriptures he accomplished mainly by econo- 
mizing fragments of time. To a friend, who wondered 
how he had achieved so great a work, his explanation 
was this paraphrase of Apelles's familiar motto: 
''Nulla dies sine versu!'* He knew that religion must 
sing as well as work its way among men, and so he gave 
to the nation that had been for centuries silent and 
songless in its worship hymns and tunes which were 
seized with avidity, and which are still full of life and 
power. 

It need hardly be said that Luther was a bold, brave 
preacher. He was afraid of neither man nor deviL 
When the gallant Ulrich von Hiitten offered military 
aid for his protection, Luther replied: "By the Word 
the world has been conquered ; by the Word the Church 
has been saved ; by the Word, too, she will be restored. 
I do not despise your offers ; but I will not lean upon 
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anyone but Christ.'' Pope, cardinal, and emperor were 
to him only men. He wonld smite hypocrisy squarely 
in the face, whether crowned or nncrowned. Well 
mi^t Carlyle say of him: ''His was the bravest heart 
then living." 

I conclude with Luther's favorite homiletical rule: 
''Open the mouth boldly; open the mouth widely; have 
done quickly/* 
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HOW DOES GOD CALL HIS MINISTEKS! 

In trying to answer this question one must at onoe 
confess his inability to make the answer complete. 
Ood's ways are not limited ; His resources are infinite. 
We cannot determine or describe all His methods. 
They are too deep^ too subtle, too manifold for our ap- 
prehension. ^^There are diversities of operations, but 
it is the same God who worketh all in alL'' There is 
no sameness among the men to be called. No two 
natures are alike. Each must be treated by itself in 
ways adapted to its individuality. There is an endless 
variety in environment, in atmosphere, and in all the 
outward conditions of individual life. Hence it must 
be true in some important sense that no two men are 
called to the ministry in precisely the same way. Some 
are called in childhood, some in manhood. With some 
the call seems to be coincident with conversion — an im- 
mediate fruit of the Spirit's work in regeneration. 
With others the conviction of duty is wrought out 
through slow processes of thinking and reasoning, in 
which there are nice balancings of claims and appeals, 
and therefore the approach toward the conclusion is 
only gradual. 

Sometimes a man is slowly wrapped, one strand at 
a time, in a web of complicated influences which hold 
him when he would turn to some other calling, and in 
all these the Holy Spirit is supreme. Conceding thus 
our inability to comprehend all the Spirit's means and 
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methods, we may yet pursue our inquiry: How does 
God call His ministers ! 

The divine caU comes hy the direet action of the Holy 
Spirit in and upon the human spirit. Of course no 
man is so wrought upon that he is compelled to enter 
the ministry. That would be contrary alike and 
equally to the divine nature and to the human. Sor- 
ereignty and liberty harmonize, and neither can or will 
transgress the laws of the other. But in some cases the 
pressure of the Spirit's influence upon the heart steadily 
increases until it is dedsive. This pressure is mys- 
terious, but not miraculous. It may seem like the mere 
natural accumulation of reasons urging one from doubt 
to decision. But it is more than that; it is the power 
of Gkni's Spirit working according to the laws of the 
human spirit to accomplish His holy wilL And yet 
through all the several stages in the progress from the 
first suggestion to the final conviction of duty, the mind 
works freely and the heart is really under no con- 
straint This internal working of the Holy Spirit is 
a blessed truth which is full of comfort to those who 
have the quickened spiritual sense to realize it I trust 
we are all of us among those who, as Longfellow sings,* 

Believe that in all ages 
Eveiy homan heart Im human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There axe longings, yearnings, striyings 
For the good they comprehend not ; 
Thafc the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkaees. 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened. 

* Hiawatha. 
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But we must go further than our honored poet went 
and recognize in all these '^ngings, yearnings, strir- 
ings/' something more than human instinct; we must 
see in them the working of the Divine Spirit. If we 
believe in this inworking as a personal matter, as we 
should believe in it, then we shall look for it and look 
and pray for it, and so we shall have it In the f asci- 
nating life of F. D. Maurice this utterance of his ear- 
nest soul touched me deeply : 'Q! ask for a demonstration 
of the Spirit with power to my spirit I believe it as 
real a demonstration as any which comes to my in- 
tellect from the propositions in Eudid. In both cases 
truth unveils itself to an organ which has been formed 
to entertain it." * That is a strong spiritual yearning, 
but Uisas rational as spiritual. For God has certainly 
formed us for high converse with Himself. Surely He 
has not fashioned us after His own image only to leave 
us isolated in spiritual orphanage, with no paternal 
voices breaking the solemn silence between the finite 
and the infinite, the creature and the Creator. He 
made us like Himself and then made Himself like us 
(save our sin) that there might be communion between 
Father and child. And if we do not hear His voice 
speaking within us, it must be because we are dull of 
hearing, and not because Re is slow in speaking, for 
prayer is not a one-sided exercsise; it is dual; it is conr 
versational. The soul talks to Gk>d, and God talks to the 
souL It is not a monologue; it is a divine-human dia- 
logna You may charge me with superstition if you will. 
I had infinitely rather be chargeable with excess of faith 
* Life of F. D. Maorioe, ii, 611. 
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than with lack of faith. Yon surely will not suspect 
such a man as James Martineau of superstition; but 
he, pleading strongly for this conrerse of the Divine 
Spirit with the human, says: '^The wonder surely 
would be, if it were otherwise. How should related 
spirits, joined by a conunon creative aim, intent on 
whatever things are pure and good, live in presence of 
each other, the one the Bestower, the other the recipient 
of a sacred trust, and exchange no thought and give no 
sign of the love which subsists between them? Out- 
wardly, there may be ^o speech nor language'; but 
when religious experience affirms that in the silent col- 
loquies of the heart, U is not all soliloquy, hut that 
divine words also flow in and break the loneliness, who 
will say that such belief is unnatural or even mysti- 
cal i" * That is beautifully said. No, no, ^'It is not all 
soliloquy*' within the temple of the human soul; the 
silence and the loneliness of thought are invaded by the 
voice of the Spirit of Gk>d, speaking as plainly at times 
as spake that voice in the temple of old, when Gkni 
called Samuel in the darkness and the silence of the 
night Like Samuel, one may at first mistake it for a 
human voice; but, like Samuel, the childlike spirit will 
come to know its Father's voice, and will answer, 
"Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareih." 

The Divine Spirit calls directly to the human spirit, 
and his call should be imperative. Not by startling 
flash, as on the Damascus road, not by audible voice, or 
by signs and wonders as in the olden time, but by the 
'^still small voice," heard in the calm of honest, earnest 
•A Study of ReUgion, ii, 48. 
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thought, the Spirit of Ghxl does call the spirit of man to 
service and to sacrifice. Not always is the call articu- 
late in a single imperative. Sometimes the Spirit 
simply suggests; awakens inquiry; stimulates thought; 
answers objections; silences excuses. The call may be 
sudden, sharp, startling, decisive ; or it may be so quiet 
and gentle that it may seem questionable, and will in- 
volve the delicate and difficult balancing of reasons and 
of motives. As another puts it: '^There are unresound- 
ing calls, thousands of them ; calls that cannot be heard 
at all except as you listen closely; but which, reverently 
heeded, may grow at last to thunders of assurance." * 
Years ago, up in the wilds of Vermont^ a woman estab- 
lished public Sabbath services; she selected a young 
man to read printed sermons to the congregation. After 
a time that Christian woman said to that young man : 
'Tou must be a Methodist minister." 
'^ut," he said, "I am not a Christian." 
^^o matter," answered the woman ; ''you are called to 
be a Christian and a preacher, both in one call, as Saul 
was." That young man became Bishop Hedding. He 
was called to the ministry through the voice of an earnest 
Christian woman; but he was called by the Spirit of 
God. And this brings us to the point that the call of 
Qod to the ministry may not always be direct, or by 
the immediate voice of the Spirit to the soul. It may 
he providential. The one way opens and all other ways 
elose, and so the man has seemingly no alternative; he 
must be a minister — that is sometimes the history. Yet 
we must all agree with Mr. Spuigeon that, because a 
* Yale Lectures: K. J. Burton, p. 84. 
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man has failed in every other callings this ia no sign that 
he should try the miniatryl No; the man who has not 
the power and the capacity for Buooess in other callingB, 
is not wanted in the ministry. If he is a failure every- 
where else he will he a failure here. That is evident; 
but sometimes God in His providence shuts all doors 
but one against a man ; leaves him no option but to enter 
by that one door, which opens into the blessed work of 
the ministry. Sometimes He finds a man who is timid 
and hesitant, because there are difficulties in the way; 
and one by one these difficulties are removed — strangely, 
singularly removed — until the man is without excuse; 
and then he yields and acknowledges that he has been 
called to the ministry. But, on the other hand, some- 
times God puts difficulties in the way of one whom 
He is calling to the ministry — ^puts them there ex- 
pressly to test his faith and earnestness, to develop his 
strength and courage. An easy way is never an upward 
way; one must struggle and pant in order to climb. 
Spiritual education cannot be easy. High manhood 
needs and covets victories. Opportunities for struggle 
and challenges to heroism are welcome appeals to manly 
men. They tell us that a river flowing throu^ a level 
country of soft, alluvial soil, never makes a straight 
course; it is always crooked. It is so with men. Herod- 
otus says Cyrus would not permit the Persians to leave 
their rough and rugged country for a better soil, saying 
that soft and fertile sails make effeminaie and unfertile 
men. That is always true. The feeble and the cow- 
ardly may shrink in ignominious surrender to difficul- 
ties which the brave will face and master, and so gain 
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the more in all that is manliest and noblest In telling 
the sad story of the 'Itear Column" in his expedition 
in 'T>arkest Africa/' the spirit of Stanley utters itself 
in these stirring words: 

The bigger the work, the greater the J07 in doing it. That 
whole-hearted striTing and wrestling with Diffiooltj ; the laying 
hold with firm grip and level head and calm resolution of the 
monster, and tngging and toiling and wrestling at it, to-day, to- 
morrow and the next until it is done ; it is the soldier's oreed of 
forward — ever forward ; it is the man's f^th that for this task he 
was bom. (VoL i, 609.) 

Such is always the tone of true manliness, of real 
heroism. I like these nervous lines of Browning : 

Then welcome each rebufT 

That toms earth's smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit, nor stand, bnt go ! 

Be our joys three parts pain I 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 

Leazn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe I 

It would be a sad thing for the Ohurch and the world 
if the way into the ministry were made so easy as to 
admit the lazy and the cowardly. In that verse which 
covers the childhood of Jesus, in which we read: ''And 
Jesus increased (Bevision, advanced) in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with Qod and man/' the verb is 
irpahcoimp. He cut his way forward I "It is enough 
for the disciple that be as his Master." We must cut 
our way forward and make our own path through diffi- 
culties. One must have braver, higher views of life 
than to expect a paradise here below. One day Moham- 
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med reached a oommandiiig summit overlooking an 
enchanting valley; he looked long and intently upon 
the fascinating soenoy and then exclaimed: ^'Man can 
have hut one paradise. If I enter and dwell in this 
belowy I shall never enter and dwell in that above"; 
and so he turned away ! 

This is the lesson which I would impress. Gkni's 
call to the ministry may not always be accompanied by 
providential interference to remove the difficulties and 
the obstacles which beset the way. If such hindrances 
be removed one may be thankful for the opened way; 
but if they remain they may not be regarded as an ex- 
cuse for resisting the inward calL 

I have said nothing of some of the more common in- 
strumentalities which Qod uses to enforce His call, such 
as parental influence, a mother's prayers and counsels, 
the urgency of friends, for these are obvious at once. 

Somewhat should be said about the recogniiion of 
this divine calL The Church, as already intimated, 
is to pass judgment in each case upon the question 
whether a man has really been divinely called to the 
ministry. I need say but little upon this point There 
is really no one responsibility resting upon the Ohurch 
more serious or more sacred than this. I beg you to 
remember my words when, in the future, it shall be- 
come your duty to pass judgment upcm those who are 
candidates for the office of the ministry. In such judg- 
ment the Church should humbly recognize her depend- 
ence upon the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and should 
seek that guidance in earnest prayer. Examinations are 
necessary; but they are by no means conclusive. Schol- 
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anhip is needed^ but there is a higher and a more ur- 
gent need, and that is, spirUudl power. I believe with 
all my heart in elevating more and more the standard 
of education for the ministry ; but I do not believe that 
mere text-book scholarship is the most important quali- 
fication for usefulness. We may put too much emphasis 
upon mere education. One day, that ronarkable wom- 
an, the mother of the Wesleys, seeing that her son 
looked troubled and anxious, asked the cause. He re- 
plied with a contemptuous air, ^'Thomas Maxwell has 
turned preacher.'' At once she reminded her son that 
she had always opposed lay preaching; but she said: 
^^Take care what you do respecting that young man ; he 
is as surely called of Qoi as you are.'' Shortly after 
Wesley heard Maxwell preach, and said: '^t is the 
Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him good." Certainly 
God does call some men whom the Church and her in- 
stitutions have not called. The Church cannot read the 
heart, and in the heart is the seat of the real prepara- 
tion for this work. The Church should make the 
standard of scholarship higher as the average level of 
intelligence becomes higher; but the standard of char- 
acter should likewise be raised. Character is far more 
rare and far more precious than talent. Herbert Spen- 
cer says: 

Ideas do not govern the world ; the world is governed or over- 
thrown by feelings to which ideas serre only m guides. The 
social meehaniBm does not rest finally upon opinions, btU almoti 
whoUy f^pon character. (" Olassifioation of the Sdences.") 

We need, as we go on, not only more learned, but 
also better men. Cvlture and character — Christ dom- 
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inant in both — ^that shoxild be tbe watchword. The 
Church is not competent to chooee for herself; she must 
look for God's chosen ones. 

I turn to the question of the personal recognition of 
Ch)d's calL How shall the individual know that he is 
truly called of God ! Some things are very obvious as 
bearing upon this question. The man who is looking 
to the ministry as a mere profession certainly is not di- 
vinely called. Good Matthew Henry said : ^'The mims- 
try is the best calling^ but the worst trade ui the world/' 
If one is seeking the ministry from worldly motives ; if 
he is taking up the cry of the olden time^ 'Tut me, I 
pray thee, into one of the priest's offices, that I may eat 
a piece of bread/' then he is not called of Qod. The 
work of the ministry is badly paid, in the low view of 
it, while in the higher view, it is the best paid of any 
work that is done on earth. I shall never forget with 
what a thrill of exultation I first read, as a mere boy, 
looking dreamily forward to the ministry, these words 
in the Book of Joshua (in the description of the division 
of the land among the tribes) : 'Tut unto the tribe of 
Levi Moses gave not any inheritance : the Lord was their 
inheritance, as he said unto them." If a man is not 
content, ay, more than content with that view of the 
ministry, I very much doubt whether he is called of 
Gk>d. Some men are too self-confident and some are 
too modest. Have we a right to excuse ourselves from 
any duty on the ground of inability t I question it very 
mucL Moses tried to excuse himself because ''he was 
slow of speech and of a slow tongue" ; but the Lord said 
unto him, "Who hath made man's mouth ? or who mak- 
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eth the dumb, or deaf, or the seeingy or the blind? 
Have not I the Lord! Now, therefore, go, and I will 
be with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou shalt say." 
(Exod. iv. 10-12.) So, too, Isaiah drew back in con- 
scious unworthiness and insufficiency; but you remem- 
ber liiat when one of the Seraphim had touched his 
lips with a live coal from off the altar, the prophet 
answered God's call and said: '^ere am I, send me." 
(Isa. vL 5-8.) In like manner Jeremiah cried out: 
''Ah I Lord Qoil behold, I cannot speak, for I am a 
child." But the Lord said unto him: ''Say not, I am a 
child; for thou shalt go to all tiiat I shall send thee, 
and whatsoever I command thee thou shalt speak." St. 
Paul put the matter in the true light when he felt him- 
self called to preach. He said: ^'Immediately I cotir 
f erred not with flesh and hhod/^ With whom did he 
confer? Did you ever ask and answer that question! 
He did not confer with llie elders at Jerusalem. I 
think he conferred with the Lord. If he had conferred 
with himself, probably we should never have had his 
noble career to stimulate and cheer us. He was weak and 
had many infirmities, but he turned from these to confer 
with the Lord, and so he learned to say: "When I am 
weak then am I strong." '1 can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me." Self-consciousness is 
not conclusive; it is deceiving; it is cowardly. We 
must be conscious not of self, but of the Lord ; we must 
confer with Him, and then He will confer with us. 
With quickened spiritual sense we must learn to dis- 
tinguish His voice, speaking within our hearts and call- 
ing us to duty. It is a still small voice in which He 
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speaks. We must turn from the confused and confus- 
ing voices of earth; we must hush the voices of flesh 
and blood that we may hear what the Spirit would say 
unto us. If we would do this — ^would try to listen and 
learn, we would not be left to silence and doubt. If we 
are watchful and alert to know Gkni's will, we shall not 
be left in darkness. Our poet is right: * 

All ronnd about our feet shall shine 
A light like that the ^riae men saw, 
If we our loTing wills incline 
To that sweet Life which is the law. 

Is not the spirit of self-sacrifice one of the best tests 
of our spiritual loyalty ? To the degree that a man is 
seeking self in any way, to that degree he is not in the 
service of the Lord. If we seek place, ease, reward, 
then we are seeking self and not Christ. In that inter- 
esting volume, ^^The Permanent Elements of Beligion," 
the author speaks of what he calls 'Hhe law of indirect- 
ness/* which is this : '^A man cannot perfect himself in 
anything if he seek perfection directly; for if he does 
so, the shadow of himself intervenes and spoils his 
work. Sacrifice, when it is sought as sacrifice, has a 
self-consciousness which mars its simplicity and spoils 
its moral force." And then the writer adds : "Sacrifice 
which knows itself as such, is not pure sacrifice. Some- 
thing more is needed, some impulse of enthusiasm, some 
inspiration of love, to lift it out of the level of self-re- 
gardfulness." That is pertinent We need in life the 
true spirit of self-sacrifice, but there is only one way in 
which we can get it; we must receive it from on high. 
* Heartsease and Rae, James BnsBell LowelL 
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Humbly we must bow to God's will^ listen to His voice^ 
and He will fill our hearts with His love ; and that love 
is power — ^the only power that can fit us to do God's 
work. We must confer with God and not with self; 
and He can and will enable and at the same time en- 
noble us for His service. If we thus live the life tiiat 
is hid with Christ in God, we shall find it a blessed 
lif e, cost us what it may of sacrifice and suffering. It 
was the fancy of the Greeks that the day of which man 
was made was moistened, not with water, but with 
tears I Be it so ; but the blessed alchemy of grace turns 
sorrow into joy; and so the gentle but mighty hand 
of the Sufferer wipes all tears away, that He may per- 
mit us to enter into the joy of our Lord — ^His own 
peculiar joy. 
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WHAT IS THE GOSPEL? WHAT IS 
PREACHING? 

What is it to preach the GK)spel? What and how 
much does this familiar question mean? A profes- 
sional or technical answer is easy^ but only superficial 
A full and final answer no man has given^ and no man 
can give. The difficulty inheres in both terms of the 
question: What is the Gospel and what is preaching? 
It has been said that the highest Gbspel is a good 
biography. On the basis of that saying we claim that 
the New Testament is the supreme GospeL It is the 
inspired biography of the greatest and best life ever 
lived. This is the heart of the New Testament^ the 
life of it, the power of it. The best answer, the high- 
est, and the simplest answer that we can give to the 
first part of our question is — ^the Gospel is Christ. A 
radical Unitarian said : "I spell my God with twb o's, 
and my devil without a d" ; (good and evil). That will 
not do ; there is no Gospel in it. The abstract good will 
not reach and lift men. It cannot save men. We must 
have the personal and the living; we must have the 
Word made flesh dwelling with us. Christ, not as a 
history, not as a doctrine, and not merely as an ex- 
ample; but Christ as the living and ever-present and 
all-loving Brother — ^the human Christ and the divine 
Christ: He is the GospeL Now, is the first part of 
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our question answered f Yes, if we know Christ. But 
do we know Him f Alas^ only imperfectly. We know 
many things about TTim^ many things that ECe said 
and did, but His great hearty His wonderful mind. His 
ineffably loyely spirit, His tender sympathy. His com- 
passionate loye — do we know all these? Kot yet. 
What He is, is a great deal more than what He said 
and did. He is ''the same yesterday, to-day, and f or- 
eyer.^' Yes, but that is far us, not to us. He is chang- 
ing, though changeless. He is becoming more to us 
with eyeiy new struggle, conquest, sorrow, suffering; 
more to us in eyery sin which humbles us^ in eyery suo- 
cess which exalts us. He is not the same to us that He 
was when we first clutched His hand to saye us from 
sinking in the wayes of despair. Since then we haye 
walked with Him and talked with Him and tested Him 
in a thousand ways, and our eyes haye begun to open 
and our hearts to enlarge; but still there is an infinity; 
beyond and aboye us, yet with us. 

We may talk about the ''excellenqr of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus our Lord,'' but if honest with ourselyes 
and true to Him, we must confess that we do not know 
Him, except in a yeiy rudimental way. Hence in all 
frankness we acknowledge that the answer to the first 
part of our question — ^What is the Oospelt — ^is not 
adequate, though the best that can be giyen. The 
Gospel is Christ; this may be explanation, but it cer- 
tainly is not definition. It is well to say to students 
for the ministry. You must preach Christ; but they do 
not know what or how mudi that means, and no man 
can tell them. They may preach a course of sermons 
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on the life of Christy dry, detailed, and nnprofitable, 
and think they are preaching Christy when they are 
only preaching history, and history is not OospeL Or 
they may preach upon the person and work of Christ, 
and think they are preaching Christ when they are 
only preaching theology, and theology is not OospeL 
The people are needing something more than history 
and something more than theology; they need the 
hnman and divine Christ, the Oospel for common hn- 
man wants — Christy the Brother and Companion for 
daily living. They need preaching which can come 
to them only from a man who has had a broad and 
deep experience of what Christ is and can be to the 
soul, from a man who has a i>ersonal knowledge of 
Christ But how is this knowledge to be obtained ? It 
cannot be imparted by any theological seminary or by 
any human teacher. Is it, then, merely, or even mainly, 
a question of time and of protracted experience f Not 
necessarily. Time can do nothing for us. Like space, 
it is only room for development or growth. Time is 
not an agent It is not even a factor. But experience 
can do much for us; and you will say experience re- 
quires time. That certainly is the ordinary concep- 
tion, but is it true! Ko. Some men live more in a 
day than others do in years. Homer said: ''The gods 
ever give to men their apportioned share of reason only 
on one day.'' The deepest experience is not necessarily 
the longest Years are not the measure of life as to its 
depth, height, breadth, and affluence. Says a great 
writer: ''The moment is the mother of the ages." 
Certainly we know illustrations and confirmations of 
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that saying in histoiy and in biography. There are 
days in which life stagnates, and there are days in which 
life concentrates, in which its faculties are tense and 
its forces focalized. Or, as the poet says, there are 

DajB 
In which the fibrous yean have taken root 
So deeply that they qniver to their top 
Whene'er yon stir the dust of such a day. 

Therefore we need not be disheartened because this 
vital knowledge^ this knowledge of the Gospel or knowl- 
edge of Christ, can be gained only by experience. Three 
years of theological study may not give this knowledge 
so fully as will three hours on Carmel, on Hermon, on 
Fisgah, or on the Mount of Transfiguration. It is a 
question, not of time, not of extended trial and suffer- 
ing; it is solely a question of the openness of mind and 
heart toward the Light of the World. Like the sun. 
He will shine into and fill and flood everything that 
is open toward Him. We may have, we shall have, all 
the knowledge of Christ that we are willing to receive 
and are capable of receiving. New Testament exege- 
sis can do very much for you. You should prosecute 
its study with scholarly earnestness and with Christian 
enthusiasm. You caimot be too careful or too critical 
in that fascinating study. But Christ is more than yon 
can find in the Kew Testament. You must open your 
heart and mind to Him, and He will give yon the 
divinest and most blessed revelations of Himself. So 
you may study theology with philosophic acuteness and 
with scholarly breadth. This yon certainly should do. 
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But, alas, there is a way of killing trath with troths, 
of losing the whole in analyzing the parts, as of pul- 
verizing the statue to study the atoms, or of crushing 
the crystal to examine its particles. If your theology 
be not Christocentric, it can do little for you, and if 
it be Christocentric, you must go to the heart of it with 
your heart or you will not learn Christ. He is more 
than can be formulated in any system. You may and 
you must study history as tributary to the preaching 
of the Gh)speL But all history is either before or after 
Christ. He is as central here as in theology. You 
must read history in the light of Christ, for "all his- 
tory,'* as Professor Plint says, "was meant to be a 
magnificent and conclusive apologetic for Christianity." 
As our own Henry B. Smith said: "Fiction may be 
great^ but history is grand. Philosophy is noble, but 
history is its test. That man looks with limited or with 
sealed vision upon the annals of the human race who 
does not descry, running through all its source, under- 
lying it and prominent above it^ the workings of a 
spiritual kingdom whose influence in one or another 
form has defined the metes and bounds of history. To 
the rest of history it bears the same relation that the 
granite does to the earth's strata. It is both deepest 
and highest; it supports by its solidity beneath, and 
juts out in its sublimity in the loftiest summits." 

I well remember how those words stirred me when a 
student in this Seminary. What is that spiritual king- 
dom ? It is Christ, the King, swaying human lives as 
the sun sways stars. We have heaqbl a great deal of 
the philosophy of history. I think we shall hear more 
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in the near fatore of the theology of history, and in 
that theology we ehall see ''God in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself." Histoiy throbs in e^eiy vein 
with this divine life, and yon will study it to little pur* 
pose unless your heart beat rhythmic with the heart of 
Christ. 

And as for homiletics, the same principle applies 
only more stringently. Homiletics can give you many 
rules and helpful hints, but these all presuppose a 
knowledge of the QospeL No man can preach the 
Qospel, however well tau^t and trained, if he does not 
know the Qospel, that is, if he does not know Christ 
To obtain this fundamental, this vital, this personal 
knowledge, is the first and the last and the constant 
necessity of the student's preparation for the ministry. 
We cannot give you this knowledge, and even God can* 
not give it, unless your minds and hearts are possessed 
by the passion for it, and so are open and receptive. 
God can give only as we are ready to receive. Even 
omnipotence has this limitation. Day by day and 
hour by hour you determine each for himself, how 
much of this knowledge you will receive. It is a terri* 
ble prerogative of human liberty, as necessary as ter- 
rible; you can '%nit the Holy One of Israel" The 
Holy Spirit is the supreme Teacher. He would fain 
take of the things of Christ and show them unto you, 
but He cannot if you will not let Him. To borrow 
Lacordaire's figure: ''As the ocean breaks upon a rock, 
and still is the ocean, so divine sovereignly breaks upon 
human liberty, and still is divine sovereignly." 

We have come so far as this in dealing with the 
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question, What is it to preach the Qospel ! The Qospel 
is Christ He is the subject of it, the object of it^ the 
life of it We cannot preach the Gk>8pel if we do not 
know the QospeL We can have this personal knowl- 
edge only on the basis of personal union with Christ, 
and in proportion as we have divine iUnmination. We 
can have all of such illumination that we are willing 
to receive. 

If ow I trust we are ready for the second part of our 
question — what is it to preach the Oospelt The pul- 
pity the ordained preacher, the sermon — these are in- 
cidents in the preaching of the Qospel, but not all of 
them are essentials. Oliver Cromwell said: ''What 
has mj whole life been but a sermon of some emphasis, 
preached with tongue and sword, with head and heart 
and right hand, with soul and body and breeches 
pocket, not without results, one would venture to hope.'' 
On that principle all hearers should be preachers. That 
is ideal, but far from actual Meanwhile we believe 
in an ordained nunistry as a divine institution. We 
believe in an educated ministry with the level of edu- 
cation raised as steadily and at least as fast as the gen- 
eral level of education is raised. Teachers must know 
more than their scholars. But here is involved a prao- 
tical danger. The traditional education may very likely 
suppress or warp the manhood and destroy the individ- 
uality, and then what is left cannot preacL Mr. Emer- 
son said: 'It is the best part of a man that revolts 
most against his being a minister. His good revolts 
from official goodness. I have sometimes thought that 
in order to be a good minister it is necessary to leave 
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the miuifltry." No; it is not necessary to leave the 
ministry in order to be a good minister; it is 
necessary only to resist the affectations, the con- 
ventional restraints, and the traditional bondage which 
professional education involves, and to defend one's 
manhood and individuality. The preacher must in- 
sist on being himself, and on speaking his own thought 
and feeling, in his own way. His personal experience 
must have honest and frank utterance if his preaching 
is to be fresh and effective, and not stale and unprofit- 
able. Education may make only counterfeit and not 
genuine ministers. Qod does not want or expect us to 
be like one another, but only like Himself, and that 
leaves abundant room for the free development of in- 
dividuality. A curriculum which should aim to make 
all students think and act and preach alike, would be 
Procrustean and cruel, irrational and wicked. It would 
show a profane disregard to the divine methods in 
creation and in tuition. God has never made two men 
alike, or educated two in the same way. If, therefore, 
each would freely speak out of his own nature and life, 
then each would be original and each would command 
a hearing. 

A Scotchman pronounced this scathing judgment 
upon his three successive pastors: ^^Our first was a 
man, but not a minister; our second was a minister, 
but not a man; and the one we have now is neither a 
man nor a minister 1'' That is a sad verdict. The 
Church and the world need for their preachers min- 
isterial men and manly ministers. We need godliness 
and manliness combined, for the two belong together. 
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and can be one^ as in the Incarnation. Gk>ethe and 
Tennyson have expressed the same thought. The 
former said: '^The more thou feelest thyself to be a 
man^ the more thou resemblest the gods" ; and better is 
the word of the late Laureate : 

For man is not as God, 

Bat then most godlike, being most a man. 

We need in the ministry manly piety, deep, strong, 
tender, Christly, full of nerve, full of muscle, full of 
courage, full of faith, full of hope, full of magnetic 
power, full of joy and cheerfulness. Only such piety 
can preach the Gospel; and such piety, empty of self 
and full of Christ, can so preach that multitudes will 
hear and believe. 

Julius Hare struck deep into this subject when he 
quoted these words: ^'In preaching, the thing of least 
consequence is the sermon 1'^ Though a Professor of 
Homiletics, and partly because a Professor of Homi- 
letics, I believe that is true. The sermon should in 
every instance be made as perfect as the preacher can 
make it by prayer, by study, and by intense labor. In 
aim, in thought, in style, and in delivery it should be 
high and holy as an offering to Christ and to humanity. 
A sermon which is the off-hand, easy effusion of pass- 
ing impulse and of cheap and familiar thought^ such a 
sermon is utterly unworthy of the name ; it is a profana- 
tion of the pulpit; it is treason to Christ and to the 
ministry, and an insult to humanity. At the beginning 
of his scores Haydn always wrote, ''/n nomine Domini/* 
and at the end, ^'Laus Deo/* Every sermon should he, 
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worthy of such iBflcription; should be, as Tholuck ex- 
pressed ity ^^A child of earth and heaven.'^ A sermon 
that has cost little is worth little, and is the meanest 
and most impertinent production possible in all litera- 
ture. In aim the sermon should be high; in thought 
it should be deep and affluent, fresh and vigorous, full 
of the divine and of the human; it should be as the 
choicest gold that can be mined from the depths; in 
style it should be simple and luminous; direct and 
nervous; for words may be tender and caressing, or 
they may be harder than fists and sharper than dag- 
gers; and in delivery it should be hot, effective, con- 
vincing. No amount of care and culture and labor in 
the main things or in the incidental things is too great, 
too costly for the production of such a sermon as an 
honest minister should be willing to preacL Burnt 
sacrifices which cost nothing neither Qod nor man will 
accept They should be burned, but they are not sac- 
rifices. The only light or heat some sermons can give 
is by burning; they cannot be preached; they should 
never desecrate the pulpit; they are waste paper; 
no matter what their text or subject, they are full of 
infidelity and of profanation. And yet, with this high 
conception of what the sermon should be, I accept, can 
amarey the saying Julius Hare quoted: ''In preaching, 
the thing of least consequence is the sermon." What 
a man is — that conditions the value and power of what 
he says. Cecil said: ''Men look at a man out of the 
pulpit to see what he is worth in it" That is true, and 
men have keen eyes and know the genuine from the 
counterfeit 
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Character is the basal, the determining thing in 
preaching. Character — ^that word is deep and sng* 
gestiye. It is from the Greek %afMi%Tij/»9 which means, 
primarily, a graver's tool, and then what is engraved 
or cat into plate or stone. So character is that whidi 
has been cat into the soul, or deeply wroo^t there like 
an intaglio seal wherewith to impress other men. It is 
the inward spiritual condition. Bepntation is extrin- 
sic; character is intrinsic. It is the quality, the weighty 
the textare^ and the color of the natare. It is in the 
whole manhood as gravity is in every particle of matter. 
As another says : ^'A trae character is like an acrostic, 
or Alexandrian stanza; read it forward, backward, or 
across, it still spells the same thing.'' That is trae. 
Character — ^it is the specific gravity of a man; it is 
the size of a man; it is the valae of a man; it is the 
whole of the man; it is all he has wherewith to con- 
front time or eternity. Cod or man. A great writer 
says: ^'Common seals pay with what they do; nobler 
seals with what they are." When the tidings of Presi- 
dent Gkrfield's death were received at the office of the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, St. Hilaire said: 
^'A great misf ortnne has overtaken the American peo- 
ple. President Garfield is no mora His ffirtues were 
needed at ihe White House more than striking mental 
abilities. Talent, in this period of the nineteenth cen- 
tary, is common enoogh. Bat great moral qualities 
are, alas, rare, and it is they alone which give vital 
force to a nation." That is good testimony. The dif- 
ference between a man of talent and a man of character 
is like that between a projectile and a planet The man 
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of talent may hurl himadf with swif tnefia and force 
upon an obetacle^ and may prove temporarily effective. 
But a man of character quietly and constantly shines 
and sways by simply being what he is. ^'You need not 
speak to me/' says an eminent writer. ^'I need not go 
where you are that you should exert magnetism on me. 
Be you only whole and sufficient and I shall feel you in 
every part of my life and f ortune, and I can as easily 
dodge the gravitation of the globe.'' 

Character^ as already intimated, fashions to itself 
the whole manhood: the look, the tones of voice, the 
manners, for of the last — ^manners — ^it has been said, 
they are ''the unconscious account that character gives 
of itself." Some of you know the story of Anselm 
being waylaid by robbers: his face so shone with the 
light of the indwelling Christ that the, rough, murder- 
ous men were awed and kneeled before him. Ah, that 
is a light which none can resist I Why should not that 
light shine in every preacher's face i It would be more 
eloquent and persuasive than anything he could say. 
Little do men think how their faces record and reveal 
what they really are. The countenance is the dial of the 
mind and heart. Our thinking and our feeling have 
unconscious record there, a record which he who runs 
may read. The countenance and the sermon may not 
agree; then men will believe the former and distrust 
the latter. Thoughtful men, and even little children, 
search the face of the preacher and conclude as to his 
character before he opens his lips, and all agree with 
the old saying, ''A false priest is the falsest of all false 
things." Any sign of self-consciousness ; any evidence 
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of selfHseeking; any Bordidness ; any ambition for place ; 
or yearning for pay, will make the preaching of the 
Oospel impossible. What the true heart wants is work 
rather than wages — ^work for Gk)d and humanity. We 
can get on with little if only we have work. The old 
saying is always true, '^He who wants least is most 
like the gods who want nothing." Common workers 
can be paid on earth, but he who does Qod's work in 
preaching His Gbspel cannot be paid in coin of earth, 
but only in the affluence of heaven, out of Qod's ex- 
haustless treasure. Pity, oh, pity, the men who get 
all their pay on earth; verily they have their reward; 
but the true preacher shall have his, and it will solace 
and satisfy him forever. This is the answer of our 
question — **What is it to preach the Gospel ?" — ^to which 
our thought has been leading: to preach the Gospel you 
must be a Oospel. I say it with deepest reverence. You 
must be a Christy in your measure. I think of Arnold's 
lines: 

Was Ohrist a man like ns? Ah t let ns try 
If we then, too, can be snoh men as He t 

You must not only know, but be the truth; you must 
not merely know the Christ, but you must be one with 
Him so that He can be one with you. You must reach 
that plane where Paul was when he exclaimed, ^'I am 
crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.'* Then you cannot help preach- 
ing the Gospel. I like these words of Sailer, Bishop 
of Katisbon, in the last century: ^That is not a 
preacher who preaches an hour in the church on the 
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Sabbath and feast days. Preaching is a oontinuons 
act^ like true piety. The true beauty of a sermon ooznes 
of interior beauly/' 

I have answered both branches of the question with 
which we started so far as I am able. The Gkxipel is 
Christ; to preach the Oospel a man must in himself 
be a Gospel; he must be one with Christ There is one 
of St. Paul's exhortations to the Philippians which has 
followed me all my life more than any other ; exhortation 
could not go deeper or higher^ could not be broader or 
more comprehensive: ^'Only let your conversation be 
as it beoometh the Gh)spel of Christ," or, as the Bevision 
has it, "Only let your manner of life be worthy of the 
Gospel of Christ'' That is all that need be, all that 
can be asked. May that exhortation be the key-note of 
our Seminary during the year which opens before us. 

For the last fifteen years I have watched with deep 
interest the work of students for the ministry. It is 
delightful and inspiring when one sees them doing 
thorough and scholarly work, day by day, studying 
faithfully the subjects which belong to our curriculum. 
But there is a pathetic side to such a spectacle. How 
little do these earnest students know, with all their re- 
quirements, how great a thing it is, how high a thing 
it is, how difficult a thing it is, and how blessed a thing 
it is, to preach the Gospel of Christ. Who but the 
Divine Spirit can teach them this most vital lesson I 
May we all sit docile at His feet I Oh, for more sim- 
plicity and heartiness of faith for our daily living! 
Carlyle's tribute to the mediseval piety of Abbot Sam- 
son is worthy of our consideration : "The great, antique 
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hearty how like a child's in its simplicity, like a man's 
in its earnest solenmily and depth I Heaven lies over 
him wheresoever he goes or stands on the earth, mak- 
ing all the earth a mystic temple to him; the earth's 
business, all a kind of worship. Glimpses of brij^t 
creatures flash in the common sunlight; angels yet 
hover, doing GK)d's messages among men; that rain- 
bow was set in the clouds by the hand of Gbd. Won- 
der, miracle, encompass the man; he lives in an element 
of miracle ; heaven's splendor over his head, hell's dark- 
ness under his feet A great law of dul^, high as these 
two infinitudes, dwarfing all else, annihilating all else." 
May we have more of that simple and sublime faith. 
May we be as humble and trustful, so shall we know the 
Gospel and preach the GospeL Permit me, in conclu- 
sion, to leave with you Wordsworth's lines: 

If thon be one whose heart the holy fonns 

Of young imagination hsTe kept pure, 

Stranger, henceforth be warned ; and know that pride. 

Howe'er disgauwd in its own majesty, 

Is littleness ; that he who feels oontempt 

For any living thing, hath faoolties 

Which he has never used ; that thought with him 

Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 

Is ever on himself doth look on one, 

The least of nature's works, one who might move 

The wise man to that scorn, which wisdom holds 

XJnlawfol CTcr. O be wiser, Thon f 

Instructed that trae Knowledge leads to love ; 

True dignity abides with him alone 

Who, in the silent honr of inward thought, 

Oan still suspect, and still revere himBclf, 

In loneliness of heart 
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Exodiu in, 14. '* And God said unto Homo, I ax tbas I m. 
Thus Bhalt thoa say unto the children of Imely I ax hath aent 
Bw nnto jon." 

'1 AM." Thifl is the first and the largest title by 
which Qod has put Himself into human thought, Ian* 
guage, and life. It was a great and a critical thing for 
the Divine Being to assume a name. What word or 
words could contain or express the divine, the infinite f 
Words are limits; God is above and beyond limits. 
What name could do justice to the being and character 
of Qod { And yet Qod must have place in human lan- 
guage, and in human life, and so must have a name. 
But what a risk it was, if I may so speak, to condescend 
to assume a title which would not and could not tell 
the whole story of what God is and does; a title which 
must endure misapprehension and misrepresentation as 
all words do while passing from lip to lip, from life to 
life, and from age to age. To become incarnate in 
human language was preliminary to becoming incarnate 
in human life — ^the one prepared the way for the other. 
But there is more room and more definiteness in life 
than in language. Hence the greater risk of assuming 
a name without a clear, visible, and conclusive life to 
match and guard it upon the same plane where that 
name must move and make its way. But the risk must 
be taken. God, as I said, must assume a name that He 
may have place and power in human life. If words 



